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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH, 23, 1875. 





No. 35 





TO FRIENDS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED: 


New Thibet Shawls. 
dur New Book Musuins. s 
Our Plain Shade of Muslins. 
Our Pure Mohairs, Olive & Brown. 
oe > a Shades. 
Flanzels in rades olors 
Our var Table Linens from 37 ¢. to $2.00. 
Our Kid Gloves in Dark Shades. 
a Canton Flannels. from 10 c. to 374 ¢. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 12 c. to 50c. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 
N.B.—28 Pes. Black Mohairs at 50 cts. 

and 56 cts. A Bargain. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
18 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md,, 


SoxicitT consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


—FOR 1876.— 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 

For SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Philad’a. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. By mail, 
$1.10. A liberal discountto the Trade. Elias Hicks’ 
Letters, neatly bound, price, $1.0C, postage pre-paid. 


AR THUR’S 


LLUSTRATED Home MaGazine. ‘The Household 

Magazine of America” Two Serial Stories in 
1876, ““ EAGLESCLIFFE,” by Mrs. Julia C. R Dorr; 
and “MIRIAM.” by T. S. Arthur. BUTTERICK’S 
Newest Patterns in every number. Terms: $2.50 
per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 
and Premiums. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philad’a, Pa, 


14th St. & 6th Ave. NBW YORK. 
The Largest Importers in America of Dolls and 

Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LARGEST 

RETAIL FANCY GOUDS ESTABLISHMENT in 


td York. g@y-Catalogues sent free to any ad- 
ress, 


s@P Orders by mail attended to With special care. 


Our 








KIND READER, if you are in any way interested 
in 


BEES OR HONEY,. 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
our “GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Simply 
write your address plainly on a postal card and ad- 
dress 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


~ STOCKING YARNS. 


We have now in stoek a large assortment of wool- 
en and cotton stocking yarns, comprising the dif- 
ferent grades of brown mized, black mixed Sheeps 
gray, and blue mixed. Our 32 and 36 Soft Wool 
yarns are special favorites. Special attention is 
called to our Gents’ and Ladies’ Woolen Stockings, 
of which we now have twelve varieties. 


JOHN M. FINN. 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


LADIES’ 


50 CENT MERINO SHIRTS. 


50 cent Ladies’ good weight Merino Vest. 

60 cent Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 

85 cent Ladies’ Finer Quality Vest. 

$1 Silk Stitched Superior Merino Vest. 

$1.25 Soft woolen Fine Fabric Vest. 

Also, MUCH FINER GRADES—Ladies’ Merino 
Wear of both DOMESTIC and ENGLISH makes. 

55 cent Balbriggan, woven seams, embroidered. 

30 cent Ladies’ striped Stockings. 

25 cent Ladies’ Rezular Fine Stockings. 

Ladies’ Woollen Hose, every style. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS? 


Ss Cent Snirts. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts, 35 cents for 
small sizes, rising 5 cents to the size. 


46 CENT GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


One lot, finer grade, small sizes, 45 cents, rising 
5 cents to the size. 

The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below 
former figures. 


MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We have in stock lines of Men’s Shirta, in white, 
clouded and scarlet, from 40 cents to the finest de< 
mestic and English makes. 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 
GENTS’ STOCKINGS, 


JOEN M. FINN, 
S. E. corner Seventh and Arcn Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERY &7 ¥E-E. 



























































































FRIENDS’ 


AP AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the meet- | 
ings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by | 
L. K. Brown. Price, 75 cents. For sale by | 
H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, | 

201 North Eutaw street, Baltimore. 











OARDING.—A suite of second-story rooms, with 
private bath, in Friends’ family, Northeast cor. | 
Broad and Spruce. 
it J.B. WISTAR. | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, — 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 








8abL, B, DIGHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, | 
No. 256 N, Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. | 
ly 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler: Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 
30: 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 


B@s" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








SEWING 

vA Lae 

LIBERAL ad o BEST 
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PAL VL 


EXCHANGE i" met are 


. : a a] i it ie 
DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE CO.NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, | 
Hair.and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- | 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to.. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, | 
&svingboro, Ohio. 

under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Oourses. For both sexes. Two hours | 
physcal industry daily required, and remunerated. | 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) | 
lst, 1875. For oatalogue and particulars address | 
the Preside=t, AARON WRIGHT, 

Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 

















INTELLIGENCER. 





| Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jos, 


PP 
TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1867) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMER 


Institution for both Sexes, 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON 8Ts,, 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1873 


The sexes board in different buildings, each un 
rect care of a teacher of the ‘Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal, 


Lixootn, Loupon Couwry, Va 

6th Mgnth 4th 
Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. ee 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also g 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure 
that the institution was conducted with ability and succeed 
The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the ely. 

sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNgy. 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal, 
Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES, 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. Bt 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, ete,, 

Address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, { 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa, }) 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


FOR BOTH SEXKS. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, able Lee 
turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Corps 
of Teachers. 

EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathema 
ics and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high char 
acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor. He 
is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Scholars] 
have ever met.” 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 
TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwood 









































Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 


CHAPPAQUA M@UNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


\7 ANTED.—A middle-aged woman to do plain 
sewing and assist in house-keeping. Ref- 
erence required. Address for four days, 
H. W. GEORGE, 
West Philadelphia P. 0. 


a day guaranteed using our Well 
Ausor & Drills. $i a month 
paki to good Agents. Auger book 
free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


— 


VOL. XXXII. 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tutrtr-Szconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence a 


the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in OHEOKS, DRAFTS, or 
P. 0. mongy-orpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
USURY. 

BY EDWARD RUSHMORE. 
No. 2. 


W. C. Sillar continues as follows: 

“ Having shown what it does, let me now, 
secondly, show what it is. 

“Tt is essential evil. Were all the money 
in the world lent out on usury, and payment 
demanded, the aggregate payments would 
equal the aggregate loan, but the usury would 
be deficient ; the bargain, therefore, has an 
element of impossibility in it, and I take it to 
be decidedly immoral to exact an uncondi- 
tional promise, the performance of which 
may be impossible. 

“ What is true in the aggregate is equally 
so in the individual ; for, if all the world is 
trading profitably, and one man on usury, the 
one pound paid by him must, of necessity, 
come from the purse of some other; for, 
though the aggregate wealth increases, the 
aggregate money does not ; therefore, if there 
were but this one borrower on usury, his pay- 
ment would vibrate through the whole socie- 
ty, not less truly, because minutely, for the 
hard fact is as incompressible as water, and 
one cupful alters the level of the whole lake. 

“ Now, let me examine the tree by its fruits. 

“Are the banks successful ? 


merchants successful? Certainly not. Who 
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i FOO cncccatiitantncianicciittainniaisnsidaitiaandiiniaaalididinsediaaian 547 
Membership in the one Church...........cccssessecsssseseeessesens 547 
The Authority of the Scriptures........ccccsercccsccessssseerere 548 
Tne Significance of Disaster... cccce- cesccsceecesereccecccsccscccece OAD 
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————— 


oppressed them? Thebanks. Why did they 
overtrade? Because they could not live on 
the profits of their capital. Who cut down 
profits so that enough was not to be had? 
Inexperienced competitors, furnished with 
money on usury. ‘They raised the price on 
us in our buying-markets because the dealers 
knew they must buy, as their interest was 
always running, and they could not afford to 
wait. They lowered the price in our selling- 
markets, as the buyers knew their interest 
was always running, and they could not af- 
ford to wait. 

“ When we could trade no longer, we be- 
came commission merchants, but our com- 
petitors, who could not afford to wait, under- 
bid us there, too, working for half wages ; 
but that would not pay, and so, all our cap- 
ital being lost, we had all to become borrow- 
ers, and then we competed with them in their 
market, and borrowed above them. 

“These were the glorious days of banking. 
Bank shares were all at a premium, and 
good dividends forthcoming, so we all rushed 
into making banks and lending each other 
money ; but, somehow it did not succeed, and 
a great many of the banks broke. 

“Are the railways successful ? 
should say, if it were not for their debenture- 
holders; they are the usurers who won’t 
listen to any proposition for the good of the 
line, but must have their bond.” 
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Our author next refers to, and quotes, | than to do his pleasure and commandmey 


















several pages from ‘The Merchant of; and his motion and will it is to have ug fp. 2 
Venice,” as giving “a very fair view” of|sake the truth, and betake to falsehood, t, z 
usury. They all seem pertinent to the pres-| lies and to perjuries.” r 
ent subject; but, as they are generally ac-; Quotations, some of them very long, ay 
cessible, I will copy only a few Jines, which | next made by W. C. Sillar, from the follow. ; 
show what hardness of heart has come upon | ing books of Scripture. For the sake of brey. ; 
the usurious Jew. ity, I will reproduce only such portions as ‘ 
‘‘T hate him, for he is a Christian, have explicit reference to 7 D 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, “If thou lend money to any of mY people 0 
He lends out money gratis and brings down that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him t 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice.” as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay Upon ti 
The Cherch of England teaches: “If any | him usury.”—Exodus xxii, 25. ‘ 
offend their brethren, either by adultery,| “And if thy brother be waxen poor, ang i 
whoredom, incest or drunkenness, or by | fallen in decay with thee; then thou shal ; 


swearing, ribaldry, usury, or any other un- 
cleanness and wickedness of life, the church 
wardens .... shall faithfully present all 
and every of the said offenders, to the intent 
that they, and every of them, may be pun- 
ished by the severity of the laws according to 
their deserts; and such notorious offenders 
shall not be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion till they be reformed.” 

Sermon for Rogation week : 

“IT would to God, my friends, that in our 
wants and necessities we would go to God, as 
St. James biddeth, and as the wise man 
teacheth us that he did. I would we believed 
steadfastly that God only gives them: if we 
did, we should not seek our want and neces- 
sity of the devil and his ministers so oft as 
we do, as daily experience declareth it. For, 
if we stand in necessity of corporal health, 
whither go the common people but to charms, 
witchcrafts and otber delusions of the devil ? 
If we knew that God were the author of this 
gift, we would only use His means appointed, 
and bide His leisure, till He thought it good 
for us to have itgiven. If the merchant and 
worldly occupier knew that God is the giver 
of riches, he would content himself with so 
much as by just means, approved of God, he 
could get to his living, and would be no richer 
than truth would suffer him; he would never 
procure his gain and ask his goods at the 
devil’s hand. 

‘‘God forbid, ye will say, that any man 
should take his riches of the devil. 

“ Verily, so many as increase themselves 
by usury, by extortion, by perjury, by 
stealth, by deceit and craft, they have their 

goods of the devil’s gifts. And all they that 
give themselves to such means, and have 
renounced the true means that God hath ap- 
pointed, have forsaken Him, and are become 
worshippers of the devil, to have their lucres 
and advantages. They be such as kneel down 
to the devil at his bidding, and worship him, 
for he promiscih them for so doing that he 
will give them the world and the goods therein. 
They cannot otherwise better serve the devil 


relieve him: yea, though he be a stran 
or a sojourner; that he may live with thee, 
Take thou no usury of him or increase: but 
fear thy God ; that thy brother may live with 
thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals fyr ip. 
crease.”—Lev. xxv, 35-37. 

“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother; usury of money, usury of victuals, 
usury of anything that is lent upon usury; 
Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 
usury ; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon usury: that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all that thou settest thing 
hand to in the land whither thou goest to pos 
sess it.”—Deut. xxiii, 19, 20. 

“He that, by usury and unjust gain, in : 
creaseth his substance, he shall gather it for 
him that will pity the poor.” —Prov. xxviii, 8, 

“Tf he beget a son that is a robber ..,, 
Hath oppressed the poor and needy, hath 
spoiled by violence, . . . . Hath given forth 
upon usury, and hath taken increase; shall 
he then live? he shall not live: he hath done 
all these abominations; he shall surely die; 
his blood shall be upon him. Now, lo, if he 
beget a son, that seeth all his father’s sins 
which he hath done, and considereth, and 
doeth not such like, . . . . Neither hath op- 
pressed any,. ... but hath given his bread 
to the hungry, ... . that hath not received 
usury nor increase, hath executed my jud 
ments, hath walked in my statutes; he sh 
not die for the iniquity of his father, he shall 
surely live.’”’—Ezekiel xviii, 10-17. 

‘‘In thee bave they taken gifts to shed 
blood; thou has takett usury and increase, J 
and thou hast greedily gained of thy neigh 
bors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, 
saith the Lord God. Behold, therefore, I 
have smitten mine hand at thy dishonest gain 
which thou hast made, and at thy blood which 
hath been in the midst of thee.”— Ezekiel 
xxii, 12, 13. 

‘‘And there was a great cry of the people, 
and of their wives against their brethren, the 
Jews. For there were that said, We, our 
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gons, and our daughters, are many: therefore, 
we take up corn for them, that we may eat, 
and live. Some, also, there were that said, 
We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards and 
houses, that we might buy corn Lecause of 
the dearth. There were also that said, We 
have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards. Yet 
now our fiesh is as the flesh of our brethren, 
our children as their children: and, lo, we 
bringinto bondage our sons and our daugh- 
ters to be servants, and some of our daughters 
are brought unto bondage already: neither 
is it in our power to redeem them ; for other 
men have our lands and vineyards. 

“And I was very angry when I heard their 
ery and these words. Then I consulted with 
myself, and I rebuked the nobles, and the 
rulers, and said unto them, Ye exact usury, 
every one of his brother. And I set a great 
assembly against them. And I said unto 
them, We after our ability have redeemed 
our brethren, the Jews, which were sold unto 
the heathen; and will ye even sell your 
brethren? or shall they be sold unto us? 
Then they held their peace, and found noth- 
ing to answer. Also, I said, It is not good 
that ye do: ought ye not to walk in the fear 
of our God because of the reproach of the 
heathen, our enemies? I, likewise, and my 
brethren, and my servants, might exact of 
them money and corn: I pray you, let us 
leave off this usury. Restore, I pray you, 
to them, even this day, their lands, their 
vineyards, their olive-yards, and their houses, 
also the hundredth part of the money, and of 
the corn, the wine and the oil, that ye exact 
of them.”—Nehemiah y, 1-11. 

“ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? .... He 
that putieth not out his money to usury, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent. He that 
doeth these things shall never be moved.” — 
Psalm xv, 1, 5. 

“Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast 
borne me a man of strife and a man of con- 
tention to the whole earth! I have neither 
lent on usury, nor men have leot to me on 
usury ; yet every one of them doth curse me.” 
—dJer. xv, 10. 

“From the words of Nehemiah it seems 
that the usury thus exacted was not much, 
being ‘ the hundredth part,’ or one per cent., 
yet he calls it usury.” 

The next paper will contain several refer- 
ences tothe New Testament teaching on the 
subject. 
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THE happiness of the human race in this 


world does not consist in our being devoid of 


passions; but in our learning to command 
them.— From the French. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A RESPONSE. 


I can cordially unite with the editorial of 


last week, entitled “A Proposed Change.” 


It has been a concern of mine for years, 


that our meetings should be broken up by 
elders of true discernment, capable of enter- 
ing into the condition of the meeting. 


I have had to mourn that many of our 


meetings were held after the life had de- 
parted ; 
and, instead of being refreshed and stren zth- 
ened by being together, we have separated 
under a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
that seemed in a great measure to dissipate 
all we may have gathered in the early part. 


hence, stagnation has ensued; 


There is a class of ministers who are often 


so absorbed in their own individual exercises 
as to lose sight of the condition of the meet- 
ing, and to hold it after the vitality has been 
exhausted. 


And another class, who, after giving ex- 


pression to their own exercises, do not enter 
into travail of spirit with other exercised 
minds, who are “ turning the fleece,” eadeav- 
oring to distinguish between a permission and 
a command; and whilst in this condition of 
mind the meeting breaks too soon, and hence 
suffering ensues. 


Why is this? Is it not because we dwell 


too much upon the surface, and lack true 
spiritual discernment ? 


A CONCERNED Minp. 





MEMBERSHIP IN THE ONE CHURCH. 
There is one grand, all-comprehending 


church, and if I am a Christian I belong to 
it, and no man can shut me out of it. 


You 


may exclude me from your Roman church, 


your Episcopal church, and your Calvinistic 


church, on account of supposed defects in my 


creed or my sect; and I am content to be ex- 


cluded. But I will not be severed from the 
great body of Christ. Who shall sunder me 
from such men as Fénélon, and Pascal, and 
Borromeo, from Archbishop Leighton, Jer- 
emy Taylor and John Howard? Who can 
rupture the spiritual bond between these men 
and myself? Do I not hold them dear? 
Does not their spirit, flowing out through 
their writings and lives, penetrate. my soul ? 
Are they not a portion of my being? AmI 
not a different man from what I should have 
been had not these and other like spirits 
acted on mine? And is it in the power of 
synod, or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical 
combinations on earth, to part me from them ? 
I am bound to them by thought and affection, 
and can these be suppressed by the bull of a 
pope, or the excommunication of a council ? 
The soul breaks scornfuliy these barriers, 
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these webs of spiders, and joins itself to the 
great and good; and if it possesses their 
spirit, will the great and good, living or dead, 
cast it off because it has not enrolled itself 
in this or another sect? A pure mind is free 
of the universe. It belongs to the church, 
the family of the pure, in all worlds. Vir- 
tue is no local thing. It is not honorable be- 
cause born inthis community or that, but for 
its own independent and everlasting beauty. 
This is the bond of the universal church. No 
man can be excommunicated from it but by 
himself, by the death of goodness in his own 
breast. AJ] sentences of exclusion are vain, 
if he do rot dissolve the tie of purity which 
binds him to all holy souls— Channing. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

I have thought it would not be amiss for 
us to consider what our condition would be 
were we deprived of the Scriptures, and unac- 
quainted with the truths we receive from their 
perusal. I do not wish to place them higher 
than they deserve, nor to be considered as 
holding that all Divine truth is contained in 
them; but have we considered for how much 
of the latter we are dependent on them? 

That man is susceptible of receiving im- 
pressions on his mind that cannot be referred 
to the operations of the mind itself, few, I 
presume, will deny. Every one’s conscious- 
ness of this fact is known to himself, and 
requires no demonstration to prove it. It is 
one of those self-evident truths that stands on 
the same basis as the axioms and definitions 
of mathematics. We cannot disbelieve them 
if we would. The universality of the belief 
in a Divine Being, and of our accountability 
to Him, is the strongest evidence in favor of 
its truth that human reason can give. Even 
the scientist is willing to acknowledge that 
there is something besides the forces of matter 
that he cannot explain, and is, therefore, 
unwilling absolutely to deny. 

This something, which our finite intelli- 
gence cannot comprehend, is apprehended by 
our spiritual. being, through its moral 
attributes. We feel it to operate on our souls, 
and always in one direction. It incites us to 
actions that all mankind acknowledge to be 
good, virtuous, right and proper. Not, as 
Paley would have us believe, because they 
are expedient, for many who feel them are so 
ignorant of social law as not to know whether 
they would be expedient or not but because 
the impression carries its own authority with 
it. Whether we call this something the Light 
Within, the Holy Spirit or by any other name, 
is entirely immaterial so long as we acknow- 
ledge it to be the medium of communication 
between the soul of man and Deity. I will 
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re 
appeal to the experienee of each one of » 


readers whether he bas not felt, when Det 
obeying this voice of truth, a sensible weaken. 
ing of authority in its commands? Whether 
from some unexplained law, it may be he has 
not known a diminution or an entire cessation 
of the command—thou shalt not do thus ang 
so, or, thou hadst better do thus and 4, 
And, on the other hand, when he has bee, 
careful to observe its dictates, has he not hag 
clearer perceptions as to its requirings? If 
so, two important truths must necessarily 
result frm this fact. The one is,—that } 
disobedience we gradually drift away from 
this medium of intercourse between our soy} 
and its Maker; and hence our knowledge of 
Divine truth becomes Jess and less, the longer 
this state of partial alienation is allowed to 
exist. The other is,—that our perceptions 
becoming more acute through obedience, our 
knowledge of the Divine law increases. Now 
is it irrational to suppose that what is possible 
to one person may be possible to any number 
of persons living in the same community and 
influenced by the same surroundings? If 
this be granted, then we must also admit that 
when such a condition of alienation arises, 
other agencies become necessary to re-estab- 
lish this primitive state, which we have lost 
through disobedience. What these agencies 
shall be, must be determined by that power 
which rules, for the power acted on being 
ignorant of its real condition, is incompetent 
to the task. Now this is precisely what the 
Scriptures of Truth teach us. Individuals 
and peoples sinued against the law of God 
written in their hearts until they wandered 
far from Him. He sent to the most favored 
of these, because they still believed on Him 
and in Hisgovernment, His prophets, from time 
to time, to warn them of their danger, and to 
invite them to come back into His fold. In 
the fulness of time He sent His beloved Son, 
to show them it was possible entirely to re-es- 
tablish the communion between Him and 
their souls. Assumirg the same fleehly taber- 
nacle they inhabited, with its weaknesses and 
subject to iits infirmities and temptations, this 
beloved Son was able, through the aid of his 
Divine Father, to live and die without sin. 
He did this that we might live. Live the 
life that He lived. Beccme engrafted into 
Him as a vine whose root was God. Whether 
we acknowledge or not that these agents of 
the Most High were endowed with the power 
of suspending the laws that govern matter, 
we must admit that they were possessed of a 
far greater power than falls to the lot of the 
most favored ofmen. Their disciples believed 
on them, died for the truths they taught, 
and followed their teachings even when 
assured that suffering, so far as this life was 
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concerned, would be their only reward. The 
power that could sustain them under these 
circumstances must have been Divine, for no 
merely human power would be adequate to 
the task. Jesus Christ came not to save the 
righteous, but to lead sinners to repentance. 
For these He opened the way for reconcilia- 
tion with God. His teachings, as He said, 
were not of Himself, but “the Father which 
sent me; He gave me a commandment what 
I should say and what I should speak. And 
I know that His commandment is life ever- 
lasting.” Now we must either doubt His 
word or admit that his teachings are such as 
will lead to life. They are embodied in the New 
Testament, and it is to them we are indebted 
for much of the spiritual knowledge we pos- 
sexs. Deprive us of the Scriptures and 
wherein would our knowledge of Divine truth 
be superior to that of the heathen philo- 
sophers of Greece or Rome, or to that of the 
professors of many religions now extant upoa 
the earth? As christianity is superior to all 
other forms of ethics, so is the history of its 
origin and the rules of action laid down by 
its founder, the knowledge most necessary of 
all others for a man to possess, And though 
it may not be for us‘ to confine the workings 
of Deity in the salvation of the soul to any 
existing or pre-existing form of action, we 
must all reverently admit that, in the coun- 
éels of infinite wisdom, the plan laid down in 
the Scriptures is eminently calculated to pro- 
duce this desired result. And that if we will 
cultivate a disposition for goodness in 
our hearts, and apply to him for aid and 
ounsel, as therein direeted, we shall ulti- 
mately have an evidence of acceptance that 
will prove a rest to our souls. Let us not, 
then, dear friends, undervalue any of the 
agents of the Most High, and least of all, 
that history of them which has so often proved 
@ source of comfort to the weary and the suf- 
fering. 
Waterford, Va., 10th mow®., 1875. 
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One great principle which we should lay 
down as immovably true is, that if a good 
work cannot be carried on by the calm, self- 
controlled, benevolent spirit of Christianity, 
then the time for doing it has not come. God 
asks not the aid of our vices or follies. He 
can overrule them for good, but they are not 
the chosen instruments of human happiness. 

THERE is nothing purer than honesty; 
nothing sweeter than charity ; nothing warm- 
er than love; nothing brighter than virtue, 
and nothing more steadfast than faith. These 





united in one mind form the purest, the 


‘sweetest, the richest, the brightest and the 
aost steadfast happiness. 















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DISASTER. 


The idea of Law—that is, an undeviatin 
order in the universe—makes a strong an 
salutary impression on thoughtful minds in 
our time. All observation of nature—both 
external nature, and the inner world of man 
—testifies to the reign of Laws as a fact. 
And the moral sense recognizes the sub- 
limity of the fact. It accords with our idea 
of the fitness of things that with the Perfect 
One who governs all there should be “ no va- 
riableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

But it is to be borne in mind that with our 
limited faculties we can discern but a small 
part of the vast sweep of Divine Law. And 
especially, those methods and processes which 
we discern by the senses are but the outermost 
rim. Back of these lies a world of mystery 
unfathomable by sense. In its inmost secret 
it is wholly unfathomable by man. Yet, far 
deeper than sense can look, the splendors of 
the unseen world are revealed to man’s spirit- 
ual faculties. Trust and love can interpret 
where sense and reason are dumb. 

Material law is truly read by the intellect 
as a part of the Divine order of creation. But 
no less truly or certainly does the soul reach 
the higher law of a Divine beneficence con- 
trolling all things. 

When a shipwreck, or conflagration, or 
other catastrophe sweeps away wealth and 
life, it belongs to us as an imperative duty to 
trace the disaster back to the immediate 
causes, and heed the lesson of violated law. 
When a house falls in because it was badly 
built, or burns because the mason stinted his 
work, or whena ship is lost because her 
owners sacrificed safety to speed, the first 
duty of society is to trace the disaster to its 
cause, to hold the culprit sternly responsible, 
and to see that other builders and ship-own- 
ers profit by the lesson. 

But if we end here, if in disaster we find 
no meaning except a warning to guard in 
future against the causes which contributed 
to it, we are left encompassed by fate so dark 
that all our courage and wisdom throw but 
the faintest ray upon its gloom. 

Oa the steamship Schiller there perished a 
woman who has since been made known to 
the world by the beautiful and touching trib- 
utes called forth by her death. She had 
prepared herself, against great obstacles and 
discouragements, for the practice of medicine. 
She had, even at the beginning of her career, 
showed rare genius for her art, and a sym- 
pathetic nature which made her indeed a 
messenger of mercy. Young, accomplished, 
strengthened by many years of patient pre- 
paration for her work, full of purpose and 
capacity to serve her race, the ship she 
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sailed in struck upon a rock at night, and as 
she knelt praying on the deck, a sea swept 
her away. 

What shall we say of it? “A terrible 
fault somewhere—investigate—punish—let 
captains and steamship companies learn to be 
prudent’? Yes; but is that all? Was 
that noble life just opening into urefulness 
only a sacrifice to point a lesson of careful 
seamanship, and was it all waste and loss ex- 
cept for this? 

If there be no further comfort than that, 
sad indeed is the lot of man! If all that 
gives value to life—if ripened character, 
noble purpose, the love ready to give itself 
for others, the faith that on the sinking ship 
looks up to find a Father’s face—if all this 
ends in nothingness, save only that sea-cap- 
tains may perhaps be taught to be more care- 
ful, then are mankind indeed the children of 
sorrow and despair. It is in vain that we 
seek to make a deity of Law that thus sweeps 
our best and dearest in undistinguishing ruin. 
If we have no God but that, we may wrap 
our faith in what high-sounding words we 
will, it is still but orphanage and hopeless- 
ness. 
than anything else in the universe, and is} 
the sport of forces less intelligent and less 
merciful than the brutes. 

This is the inevitable result, if we take 
material law as the highest interpreter of the 
unseen Power. We can so take it only by 
silencing the noblest voices within us, both 
of the intellect and the heart. We must sup- 
pose rather that in that mysterious, ail-con- 
trolling Power, there is something which cor- 
responds to the highest elementin man. We 
must suppose that the moral sense, the sym- 
pathy, the trust in right, which are the crown- 
ing qualities of human nature, are the best 
indications also of that which lies above and 
beyond human nature. We must suppose | 
that through all the immediate manifestations | 
of matter and force of which the senses take | 
cognizance, there runs an all-embracing 
purposes; that this purpose moves towards | 
ends not less, but transcendently greater than 
our thoughts and hopes; and that the gener- 
ous purpose, the patience, the trust, the love, 
—in a word, the higher selves,—which are the 
faintest growth of our earthly lives, are at the 
mercy neither of man’s assault nor of the de- 
stroying forces of matter: they are in God’s 
keeping ; they share his strength and his im- | 
mortality. We are to understand that, 
through all the processes of the material 
world, through all operations of society, 
through the very errors and defects of men, 
a care more than fatherly is working out 
good to every soul. 

“ Master,’ asked the Jews, “ who did sin, 
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Man is then himself higher and nobler; the sense of the Divine love. 





this man or his parents, that he was bory 
blind?” Always in some form or other mey 
repeat the question before the misfortunes of 
humanity. No answer has yet been found g 
deep as that which Jesus gave: ‘ Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be manifest jg 
him.” “The works of God”—works of 
beneficence so profound that in the very 
abysses of human suffering it finds its occa. 
sion and instruments to raise men ‘to the 
shining heights, ‘‘of which our God himself 
is moon and sun.” 

We are to receive with reverence that true 
though incomplete revelation of the Divine 
plan which is contained in material aw. Our 
own success and our service to othcrs lie pri- 
marily in understanding and conforming 
to all the requirements of the situation in 
which we are placed, There is nothing in 
the belief in all governing beneficence to in- 
cite any man to ignore the conditions under 
which that beneficence has placed him. On 
the contrary, it is only he who heartily seeks 
to conform every part of his life to the 
Divine law who can rightly enter into 
It is when, 
having done all that lies in our power, we 
feel our own utter littleness in the vast uni- 
verse, our own worthlessness com;ared to 
that goodness toward which our thoughts go 
out—it is then that we may rest in absolute 
trust on God himself. His is “ the eternal 
goodness” of which Whittier has sung, in 
words that embody an imperishable faith : 

‘“T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psaimist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


“ T long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he can do no wrong. 


“ T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and deati 
His mercy underlies. 


‘ And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can,come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 
— From the Christian Union. 





-~<er + — 

Let the grounds of our actions be noble, 
beginning upon reason, proceeding with pru- 
dence measured by the common lives of 
men, and confident upon tke expectation of 
a usual Providence.— Taylor. 
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Creeps.—It has been the fault of all sects, | waiting to be delivered; when he remembers 
that they have been too anxious to define | the clouds of sin and passion which have 
their religion. They have labored to circum- darkened his whole | life, the imperfection of 
scribe the Infinite. Christianity, as it exists | his best things, the festering masses of evil in 
in the mind of the true disciple, is not made our great towns, the heartlessness, the conven- 
up of fragments, of separate ideas, which he | tionality, the irrationality of mankind in gen- 
can express in detached propositions. It is a} eral, he is strangely impressed with the con- 
yast and ever-unfolding whole, perva led by trast of the fairness of the world without, and 
one spirit; each precept and doctrine deriv-| the sadness of the man within. He feels that 
ing its vitality from its union with all. When | he and his fellow-creatures were not meant for 
I see this generous, heavenly doctrine com- | this, and that God has not left himself with- 
pressed and cramped in human creeds, I feel | out a witness higher than the order of nature 
as [should were I to see screws and chains ap- | or the common life of all men. 
plied to the countenance and limbsofa noble} This is that moral law which He has im- 
fellow-creature, deforming and destroying | planted in our hearts, and which tells us not 
one of the most beautiful works of God.—j{ what is but what ought to be, and what will 
Channing. be when His purposes are finally accomplished. 
This is that witness which tells of God: 1st. 
That He is true (“ Yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar”); 2d. That He is just 
(“shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”); 3d. That He is loving, and wills 
that all men should be saved and come to @ 
knowledge of the truth. This is that law of 
which in a distant age and country the Greek 
poet also spoke when he said: ‘ Who will 
give me purity of word and deed that [ may 
observe the laws whose foundation is on high, 
and of which Heaven is the only sire?” and 
again, ‘‘ for these things are not of to day or 
yesterday, but live forever, and no one knows 
from whence they came.” This is that law 
of duty which the philosopher summed up in 
his celebrated formula: ‘‘ Act so as to approve 
yourself to every rational] intelligence.” This 
is that law of which the psalmists and the 
prophets speak with an enthusiasm which 
would strike us as wonderful if our ears were 
not deadened by familiarity: “Thy testimo- 
nials are my delight day and night;” “‘ The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 
the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart.” May not almost the whole Book 
of Psalms be described as a sort of rapture of 
For indeed the objector is right if he means | the love of good and hatred of evil, accompa- 
to say that the heart und conscience of man| nied by an intense consciousness that amid 
rise above this state of nature in which we| all appearances to the contrary God is ever 
live. There is something within him which | on the side of right? Are not the prophecies 
is not satisfied; a sense of right or a longing | again the revelation of the truth and justice 
desire for the good of other men, which de-| and mercy of God (not the second sight of 
mands more than he can find in this present | future events, as some imagine), but a real 
world. Perhaps when gazing upon some} revelation of God, in which the prophet is 
pleasant prospect of hill and woodland, and | always rising above the visible and temporal, 
the sea beyond gleaming beneath the setting | the ordinances and ceremonies of the Jewish 
sun; or when he lifts up his eyes and beholds | law, the traditions of the Jewish people, cor- 
the stars coming out one by one in the azure | recting, enlarging, purifying them, struggling 
heaven, he is tempted to think that this is the | towards another world which he sees in the 
fairest of worlds. But ever and anon, when | distance: Lo, O man! He hath shown thee 
he recalis his own miserable condition, and | what He requires of thee: To do justice and 
that of his fellow-men, the whole creation, | to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
which may be described in the language of; God. Is not this the sum of religion for ail 
the apostle as “groaning together until now,” | men everywhere? Might we not say, in the 





















picid ais 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL LAW. 


It may be objected that God’s government 
of the world by fixed laws is in many cases 
inconsistent with His justice, or at least that 
only a sort of rough rudimentary justice is to 
be discerned inthem. The fair infant dying of 
a cough— 

“ Soft silken primrose fading timelessly,” 


because some one has neglected the conditions 
of health, is not an example of divine justice. 
And if the question which was once put to 
Christ is asked in such a case, Which did sin, 
this child or its parents? the answer will be 
in the same spirit. Neither this child nor its 
parents, but that the laws of health and phys- 
ical well-being might be vindicated. There 
is no act of justice in this; but a lesson and a 
warning. And if the objector again retorts: 
Yes, but might not the same lesson have been 
taught without this waste of human life? the 
answer is: First, at any rate you have the 
power of saving life and removing the evil; 
and, second, ate you quite sure that this or 
any other evil may not be an imperfect good 
which will hereafter oe perfected ? 
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words of Christ: On this hang all the law 
and the prophets? 

This is that other and higher voice of law 
in the world whose seat is the bosom of God, 
to which not only Christ and the prophets 
witness, but in a measure the ancient legisla- 
tors and philosophers also, “feeling after God, 
if haply they might find him ;” the teachers 
and prophets of the East, too, and good men 
everywhere, yea, and our own hearts also. Even 
those who have not acknowledged a personal 
God have yet recognized a principle of right 
higher than nature, a future which is to be 
preferred to the present, a better self which 
has the care and control over the worst, a 
duty to other men as well as to ourselves. 
Nor did anyone ever really doubt the author- 
ity of a moral law.—Prof. Jewett on “Science 
and Religion,” in the Christian Register. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1875. 





“SocraL GatHerines.”—A friend has 
sent us an essay on the subject of promoting 
sociability among the members of our Socie- 
ty, with information that a “sociable” has 
been started in connection with the meeting 
held in Lombard street, Baltimore; and that 
it is held monthly except during the summer 
months, on the evenings of Monthly Meeting 
days. Our correspondent does not state 
whether the gathering has any object beyond 
the cultivation of social feeling, and to pass 
an hour or two pleasantly. But, whatever 
the object, we think he errs in drawing a 
comparison between such social occasions and 
the more formal character of our meetings 
for discipline. The latter are business meet- 
ings; and while it would be very grateful to 
the older portion of the Society if the younger 
members would more frequently attend them 
and give their aid in conducting the business, 
yet it must be evident that they cannot be so 
far changed in their object as to he called 
“social gatherings.” 

We approve the efforts that are made to 
bring the older and the younger members of 
a meeting into more intimate acquaintance, 
and believe that social gatherings, at stated 
times and places, when not too formal or 
burthened by many regulations, have a good 
influence as far as they go; substituting for 
the frivolous amusements that attract too 
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many, something of a more elevating chap. 
acter. 

Friends’ Social Lyceum of Philadelphia, 
established many years since, is still in oper. 
ation, and may be cited as an institution of this 
character. There are, in other places, similar 
literary societies, that have done and are stil] 
doing, much for all classes of our members, 
We have been informed that Friends near 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, also at Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, have started lyceums; the 
latter under the title of “‘ Friends’ Social Ly- 
ceum of Germantown,” meets in the meeting. 
house on School lane every Fourth-day even. 
ing. 

We agree with our correspondent that, as 
a religious Society, we should have something 
to reach a class of members who are seldom 
seen in our meetings for business, and who 
take little interest in the welfare of the Socie. 
ty; but we doubt the efficacy of purely so. 
cial and intellectual gatherings to meet this 
want. These have a place, and should be 
encouraged, but we have need to develop the 
devotional element more fully. There is a 
hungering amongst us for higher things, a 
craving for a clearer insight into the treas- 
ures “hid with Christ in God.” 

Our First-day School Unions and Associa- 
tions have in a measure prepared the way for 
a freer expression of religious feeling; they 
have helped many to rise above the spirit of 
fear that has in the past kept them silent 
when, had they been faithful to the Divine 
promptings, they might have ‘been heard in 
our assemblies, to the edification and comfort 
of many earnest seekers. It is not that we 
lack feeling, but we want more faith ; faith in 
ourselves, in one another, and, more than all, 
in the promises of our Heavenly Father, 
which have been declared to be, “ yea and 
amen forever.” . 

Could we at times come together in the 
freedom of a home gathering, sitting down 
in the waiting condition that so becomes a 
spiritually-minded people, and as the glow of 
heavenly love melts all into the oneness, ex- 
press the word of exhortation or encourage- 
ment, which is felt to arise in the life, taking 
no thought save to obey, though it may be but 
in few words, feebly expressed, it might be 
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a3 a spring in the wilderness, refreshing the 
waste places. 

We are surrounded by efforts on the part 
of other branches of the Christian church, to 
extend what they term ‘‘the Redeemer’s 
kingdom.” Let us be as earnest for the 
spreading of this kingdom as we understand it, 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace with- 
in our borders. We long to have the wan- 
derers find that there is bread enough and to 
spare in the portion of our Father’s heritage 
in which they have been reared, and that He 
has work awaiting the hands now hanging 
listlessly idle—work for all of every age and 
capacity. 

Inthe great forward movement now ap- 
parent, it will not do for us to compass the 
mountain longer, having in the past of our 
history been among the first to hear and obey 
the command, “Speak to my people that they 
move forward.” If we fail now to respond, 
the very position which we have occupied en- 
hances our danger. We cannot fall back 
without loss, and possible overthrow. We 
must awaken to the responsibilities of the 
hour, and, profiting by the experiences of the 
past and the lessons of the present, adapt our 
forms of thought and methods of religious in- 
struction, to the wants of the age in which 
we find ourselves. This is what the fathers 

and mothers of our Society in its rise saw and 
acted upon, with results that have benefitted 
succeeding generations. 





*“ MARRIED. 


GRIFF EN—UNDERAILL.—On the 22d of Ninth 
month, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, George J.. son of Daniel H. and 
Amy W. Griffen, to Mary, daughter of R. Mott and 
Hanosh L. Underhill, all of Yorktown, Westchester 
county, N. Y. 

sii cas llliccac 


DIED. 


BROOKS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Robert J. Cunningham, Eighth month 10th, 1875, 
after a lingeriag illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude, Hannah Brooks. in the 72d year of 
her age; an elder and member of Fawn Particular 
and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 


GILLINGHAM.—In this city, on the 11th instant, 
after a short and painful illness, Lydia Gillingham. 

It is the privilege of only a few women to be so 
honor-d, loved and lamented as Lydia Gilliagham, 
Having stood in the foremost rank as an educator 
for the last thirty years, her name has become famil- 
iar in many households, and her lessons of purity 
and truth, of courage and steadfastness in the right, 
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to the young hearts whose privilege it was to call 
her teacher, are already blossoming around new 
hearthstones, and the children’s children rise up to 
call her blessed. Not only in our religious Society 
will her name be venerated, but the grace and quiet 
dignity of her manner gave her almost unbounded 
influence in the families of those who only know of 
Friends through their institutions of learning. The 
simple and unaffected courtesy of her deportment, 
and the candor and purity of her character, gave 
evidence of the highest moral excellence, and the 
tenderness manifested towards her pupils won for 
her an affection scarcely less devoted than that be- 
stowed upon a mother. Her grave is too fresh, for 
those who loved her to trace fitting words of trib- 
ute to her noble nature; but we trust some hand 
will be guided, some heart inspired, to do justice to 
her memory. Her earthly life closed in peace. 


LEE.—At his residence in Belmont county, Uhio, 
on the 25th of Third month, 1&75, after a long and 
painful illness, which he bore with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, John E. Lee, in the 62d year 
of his age. 

He left a well-grounded hope that his day’s work 
was done in the day-time. He was convinced of 
Friends’ principles when young, and became a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Meeting, where he lived, in the 
simplicity of the truth, for some years. In 1840 he 
moved with his family to Ohio, and became a mem- 
ber of Still Water Monthly Meeting. For a few 
years he was a member of Allen Creek Monthly 
Meeting; but, returning to Still Water, he remained 
a faithful and upright member till his death. He 
left a widow and six children, with many relatives 
and friends, to mourn their loss. His remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground, Richland, after 
a solemn meeting which was held on the occasion. 


TAYLOR.—At her home, near Springboro’, War- 
ren county, Ohio, Ninth munth 29th, 1875, Frances 
Taylor, aged 70 years. She was a daughter of Mor- 
decai and Frances Taylor, deceased, and a member 
of Springboro’ Mouthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAMS.—On the 16th of Ninth month, 1875, 
Howard Williams, in his 88th year; a member of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting. 

Full of years, he has been gathered to his fathers, 
and the places which have known him so long shall 
koow him no more forever. He met death with a 
tranquility which was a fitting climax to the purity 
and rectitude of his life. Spotless in his integrity, 
unostentatious in his charity, lofty in his moral 
sense—he has left behind him a name and a mem- 
ory to which we would fain pay the silent tribute of 
our tears. Nature had bestowed upon him extraor- 
dinary physical powers, which his active and meth- 
odical habits tended to conserve, and he retained 
possession of his faculties almost up to the moment 
when the bonds snapped asunder, and his spirit 
passed out, through the valley, into the eternal 
haven of the just. 








THE great ends of all study, of all acquire- 
ment, are ability and disposition to discharge 
more effectually our duties as men and as 
citizens. He who is not a better brother, 
neighbor, friend and citizen, because of his 
superior knowledge, may very well doubt 
whether his knowledge is really superior to 
the ignorance of the unlettered many around 
him. 
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a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. Thomas Ball knew the “ Great Expounder” 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. and had heard him in some of his most stip, 














No. 70. ring speeches which contributed so largely to 
(Continued from page S41.) his fame. The majesty and dignity of the 
ct statue is eombined with great simplicity ang 
prom coscany fo Vauuri. naturalness, and one scarcely notices the in. 
elegance and almost clumsiness of the moderg da 
On the 22d of Fifth month we devoted thei attire in which it is, of course, represented, : 7 
afternoon to the studios of some of the} He seems to be solemnly warning his country. ae 
prominent sculptors who are pursuing their} men to lister to the voice of reason and lay nd 
avocation in Florence. Our countryman, | aside sectional prejudices, to do justice tg : 
Thorhas Ball, has just finished a model for aj each other for the right’s sake, and not tp a 
colossal bronze statue of Daniel Webster, for| appeal to the cruel barbaric sword and We 


the park at New York, and invites all inter- 





















plunge into a bitter warfare, which may ist 
esied in art to call to-day and see the| hopelessly sunder the nation, and forever dig. re 
semblance of the great Statesman before it pel all hopes of her continued advancement sta 
goes to Munich to be cast in ever-during | in the pathway of civilization. Standing be wa 
brass. So away we go in the warm sunshine | fore the majestic figure of the great senator, the 
out the Porta Romana, and up the broad |one mentally questions how hé could haye tre 
avenue which leads to the palace villa called| hoped that national greatness and glory W 
the Poggia Imperiale. In the midst of beau- | could ever be securely builded on a found ou 
tiful arches of trees, and in full view of the | ation which did not exclude human slavery, of 
city and its charming environs, we found the | In the immediate vicinity of Ball’s studio la 
studio of the artist. A servant stands at the|is that of the son and successor of Hiram in 
gate of the pleasant villa to welcome visitors, | Powers. Here we seek and find admission, : 
and another receives us at the door, and we|and are courteously shown the beautiful 
are in the midst of the perfected works of the | works which gave a world-wide celebrity to sl 
sculptor—his fine fancies carved in snowy | our gifted countryman. I had never before a 
marble. Here is the Evangelist John, fullof|seen the “Eve after the Fall,” and was \ 
dignity and earnestness. In apocalyptic | greatly impressed with its noble, pathetic ex- I 
vision he has just heard the inspiring voice | pression, so much more aspiring and grand, 
commanding him to write “ Blessed are the | than the sculptor’s ideal of the lovely mother | 
dead which die in the Lord.” “ Faith and | of mankind before her transgression. Perhaps | 
the Angel” represents elevated religious feel- | [ am not a correct observer, but I imagined I 

' 


ing, illustrating the words of the Apostle. 
“ Now Faith is the substance of things hoped | ’ 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” The| known and often described works of Hiram 
angel quenches the torch of life, and with- Powers. A bust of Louis Agassiz, striking 
draws the veil from the kneeling figure of | and life-like, having the genial, smiling 
Faith, and holy hope and trust become | visage, so characteristic of the great professor, 
blessed-certainty. These works are for Bos-| was in progress as were many other works 
ton, but it is said that the St. John, increased | which I will not attempt to describe. ‘The 
to colossal proportions, has been proposed for | afternoon was far advanced, and we desired 
Greenwood at New York. The “Eve” of| to look upon the models and unfinished works 
Thomas Ball, is highly praised by many bet-| of the lately deceased sculptor, Fuller. It 
ter judges, but she failed to make any abiding | was near at hand and a workman opened at 
impression on my mind. Abraham Lincoln,| our knock. We took a hasty survey of the 
stooping with a look of beaming tenderness to | many portrait busts, among which is the re 
liberate the slave, seems, indeed, to be invok-| markably beautiful colored sculptor which 
ing the considerate judgment of mankind and | memorializes the young Hindoo gentleman, 
the favor of Eternal Wisdom and Justice. | a Rajah in his native land, who died a little 
The portrait, statues, and smiling studies of| time ago in Florence. I had before seen it 
lovely and happy childhood, attest practical | and admired its situation in an elegant little 
skill and taste, and claim a share of the ad- | oriental temple, at the extremity of the drive 
miring notice of the host of visitors; but here|in the Cascine at Florence. There were 
stands the sculptor himself, receiving his| several elaborate groups in marble, but the 
troop of friends with a smiling courtesy, and | daylight was too far gone to admit of any 
introducing them to his latest achieve-| minute examination of them. But if I had 
ment, the colossal Statesman in clay. It isa | contemplated them under the full noon-day 
noble, life-like figure, I think, and one that jlight, at leisure, I should not have had 
Americans will be proud to see in a promin- | enough discrimination to find any fault. 
ent position in our country. Iam told that; On the 26thof Fifth month, we take leave 


saw the noble and refined expression of the 
Eve Repentent in many other of the well- 
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of Florence, having given twenty days to its 
delights. I go away with profound regret, 
not having seen half the charming city has 
to show of beauty and interest, but the time 
has come to go onward towards the fair city 
of the seas, the bride of the Adriatic. The 
day is very warm, and the weather dry, the 
sun beams down fiecely as we move swiftly 
down the valley of the Arno for a few miles, | 
and then branch away to the northeast, draw- | 
ing nearer and nearer to the snow-flecked Ap- 
nines which stretch away to the northward. 
Westopa few minutes at Pistoja where, itis said, 
istols were invented. We see nothing more 
of the town, however, than the railway 
station, which looks just like all other rail- 
way stations, and soon are off again towards 
the mountains, passing pretty villas as we 
traverse the populous and fertile Tuscan land. 
We are fortunate in having a car entirely to 
ourselves, and are indulging in a fine current 
of air as the train ascends into the mountain 


inspiring scenery are exchanged for the sul- 

hurous, stifling darkness of a long tunnel. 
Hastily closing the windows we await in 
stifled patience the emergence into daylight 
and pure air, and open the windows with a 
view of getting rid of the poisonous gas which 
has invaded the carriage ; but lo! here we are 
in another tunnel, and then another, and an- 
other, and another, till the dispensation of 
cavernous, roaring, mountain depths seems 
endless. It is written, and I believe it, that 
the railway from Florence to Bologna passes 
through forty-five tunnels, and that the road 
is one of the grandest in Europa. In the 
brief intervals of light we could get glimpses 
of the grandeur of the mountains, of the wild 
beauty of the deep gorges, and of wondrous 
bridges and viaducts which lead from tunnel 
totunnel. The amount of labor and of skill 
expended in constructing such a railway over 
and through the mountain ridges is astonish- 
ing, thougb, of course, less amazing than 
some other of the roads which have been 
built in recent days. 

At length the mountain ridges are passed, 
and we descend into the va'ley of the Po, 
and a little after midday we reach the 
ancient and famous city of Bologna. It 
boasts of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
and is one of the most important towns in 
Italy, having numerous churches, monasteries 
and a celebrated university, besides many 
valuable and interesting works of art. But 
the day is so very warm that we dread to 
undertake a hard afternoon’s work at sight- 


seeing, and think it wiser to go directly on- 


ward to our destination— Venice. 


In an hour and a half we reach Ferrora, 
an old town of broad, deserted streets and 


lands, when suddenly the pure breeze and the founded by Antenor, brother in-law of 
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mouldering palaces, bearing sad witness to its 
former prosperity. It was the seat of the 
celebrated court of the House of Este, a 
Tuscan family of princes, who were liberai 
patrons of literature and the arts. Indeed it 
is said that 

‘“Whoe’er in Italy is known to fame," 

This lordly house a frequent guest can claim.” 

But we do not linger to examine the House 
of Ariosto, nor the reminiscences of Tasso; 
neither shail we take time to muse beside its 
towers and palaces. It is stated that the 
Guelphs, from whom were descended the 
families of Brunswick and Hanover, sprang 
from the race of Este. 

Three and a half miles north of Ferrara we 
cross the Po and enter the State of Venetia, 
now a part of the united kingdom of "taly. 
Away we go over the classic ground of the 
Republic of the waters, by ancient towns and 
ruined cast'es, till we reach Padua on the 
Bacchiglione, a town which professes to have 


Priam of Troy. Here our way turns to the 
eastward. Far away to the north we can see 
the Tyrolese Alps, but we are traversing low 
lands, and I soon fancy I can perceive the 
coolness of the sea. About five o’clock the 
waters come in sight, and there is Venice 
rising from its Jagoon, sure enough. And 
now our train traverses the mighty bridge, 
more than two miles long and twenty-eight 
feet in breadth. It is one of the grandest 
works of its class in the world, consisting of 
long embankments and 222 arches, and it 
leads us into the city of our desire. A most 
commonplace depot receives the train; we 
descend just as usual, go through the ordin- 
ary formula just as in any other city, and [ 
begin to wonder whether the uncrowned 
Queen of the Seas has any distinct individu- 
ality. But passing through a doorway we 
reach the water again. This is the entrance 
to the Grand Canal, which makes a double 
jcurve through Venice, and these are the 
Gondolas, eo long and so favorably known to 
fame. Now a gondola is long and black, 
| having a sharp, bright, metallic prow, raised 
| up in an aggressive manner ; the stern, too, is 
sharp and metal-pointed, and rises from the 
| waters in a spirited style, so that not more 
than two-thirds of the lower surface of the 
boat touches the waters. There is a nice low 
cushioned seat with a back luxuriously in- 
clined, in the middle of the boat, and a rower 
stands at each end and propels us swiftly along 
the street of waters. On either side rise the 
ancient buildings—many of them noble 
palaces—seemingly as firm as when first 
builded. Many of them are of deep historic 
interest, but to-night Iam too weary to study 
them, and just let them glide by like a splen- 
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did dream. Then, too, a sombre gloom, as 
of solemn and terrible memories seems hover- 
ing over the strange scene, and a rumbling 
roar, like terrific cannonade, startles the 
silence. ‘Does Venice welcome us witha 
salvo of artillery?’ I wonder idly, when 
down comes an unmistakable thunder shower. 
There is not the slightest chance of shelter, it 
seems, and my cloak is strapped up so 
securely that it requires several resolute tugs 
to get it loose, while, in the meantime, the 

’ pitiless rain streams down. But here is a 
fine bridge which I have often seen pictured, 
and our little craft darts under its sheltering 
archway. We rest safely under the shadowy 
Rialto till the rain has spent its fury. Thus 
tearfully does the Bride of the Seas receive 
her votaries to-night. After the shower 
abates we proceed on our way and soon reach 
the part of the city where the hotels abound, 
and after a few disappointments find apart- 
ments at the Citta da Monnaca (City of 
Munich), within five minutes’ walk of St 
Mark’s Place, and with a fine view of the 
open lagoon and of one of the stateliest and 
most picturesque of the churches of Venice. 
I am delighted beyond measure to have 
reached this most interesting city, and now 
hope to have many days of leisurely sight- 
seeing in the city amidst the seas. 

The city of Venice rests upon 117 islands, 
which are united by about 400 bridges, and 
is large enough to have accommodated, in its 


most populous period; the fifteenth century, 
a population of 180,000 or 200,000. It was 
at this period the commercial center of the 
civilized world and the mistress of the Med- 


iterranean. But in the sixteenth century, 
when the route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope was discovered, the great commercial 
importance of Venice declined, and gradually 
departed forever. The once proud and 
openiia republic of the seas became the 
spoil of conquering peoples, and in the eight- 
eenth century Venice ceased to occupy an 
important place among the nations of the 
earth. The release of Venetia from the 
Austrian thrall and her union with the king- 
dom of Italy, has introduced an new era in 
the sad city of the Doges, and we see the de- 
scendents of the old Roman Veneti under 
the inspiring influence of a new and joyful 
hope. 

The story of the origin and the early 
struggles of the people who fled to the marshy 
islands of the lagoons to save themselves from 
the hated yoke of the Barbarian conquerors, 
who overran Italy on the downfall of the 
Roman Empire; and of the thousand years 
of republican liberty enjoyed by this energetic 
and most noble-minded people, is of facinat- 
ing interest; and some little knowledge of the 
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annals of the nation is quite essential to an 
intelligent enjoyment of the wonders of the 
city of the seas. The splendor with which 
the eldest republic of Christendom inyesteg 
her capital city can be inferred from the 
glorious buildings, which attest the taste and 
wealth of their founders ; and the noble works 
of art which clothe the walls and decorate the 
halls of the old palaces, bear eloquent witnes 
to the high culture of the fine arts, and to the 
creative genius of the sons of medieval Venigg, 
Goethe enthusiastically praises the relics of 
art and culture here preserved as “a grand 
and reverend work of collective human 
effort,” “a monument, not of a ruler, but of 
a people.” 

Our first morning in Venice (Fifth month 
27th,) is cold with a strong wind, makin 
warm clothing a pleasant necessity after the 
debilitating heat we have experienced in 
Florence and during our journey hither. A 
long repeated clamor of bells awakens the 
sleepers at a very early hour, and the voices 
of the gondoliers whose boats are moored just 
below the windows, drive away all thoughts 
of sleep. I rise and look down into the nar. 
row street or calle, as it is called, which is the 
line of division between the houses. It is not 
over eight or ten feet wide, I think, and as 
the buildings rise up five or six stories high, 
on either hand, it is rather a gloomy passage, 
The people are passing and repassing and ex- 
changing morning salutations pleasantly. 
They have not the heavy, solid foot-fall of 
the Anglo-Saxons, but tread lightly, almost 
noiselessly, and they do not seem to be in any 
hurry. Calm and serious, clad in the grotesque 
vestments of his nation and decked with 
the inevitable long cue of the celestials, 
stands John Chinaman taking a survey of 
the little spot of Venetian life which the 
Colle Vallaressa can show. He is a servant 
on an Austrian ship which lies out yonder in 
the harbor, and is taking his holiday just as 
he likes it—quietly. The British, the Aus- 
trian and the Turkish colors float from the 
stately vessels at anchor in the near distance, 
while the fair flag of regenerated and united 
Italy waves a hospitable welcome to all. I 
think few cities present a fairer front to the — 
world than she who sits upon the islets of the 
Adriatic. 

The great point of interest is just at hand, 
and we give our first morning to the great 
square, or rather quadrangle, of St. Mark’s. 
We enter it from the west end and get a firat 
view of the beautiful, gilded, oriental-looking 
basilica of San Marco under most favoring 
circumstances. Its domes and spires glitter 
in the morning rays, and its fairy-like delicacy 
of detail suggest the work of magic like the 
fanciful creations of the Arabian Nights. 
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liom The edifices surrounding the Piazza embody 
3 of th the history of architecture for a thousand 

which ears; the oldest and most striking of these 
nVested ting the church which raises its glittering 
m the facade of mosaics at the eastern end. 
ste and It is stated that in 552 a chapel to St. 
Works Theodore bad already been erected on this 
ate the sité by the Greek Captain Narses, who, ac- 
Witnesg cording to tradition, visited the young city of 
to the the isles. In the early part of the ninth cen- 
Venice tury the body of St. Mark, the Evange- 
lics of jist, was stolen from Alexandria by some 
grand Venetian merchants, who, _to prevent the 
uman interference of the authorities, pretended 
but of they were carrying from the city noth- 
ing more honorable ner venerable than 
month pork. The relics of the apostle were re- 
aking ceived with great exultation by the people, 
er the and they quickly deposed their old patron 
ed in Saint Theodore, and erected a new church 
r A which they dedicated to Mark. This edifice 
18 the was destroyed by fire in 977, and the Doge, 
VOiceg Pietro Orseola, commenced the work of re- 
d just building, in a style of much greater magnifi- 
ughts cence, out of his own private fortune, calling 
2 Nar- to the work the most famous architects of the 
is the day. In about a hundred years it was com- 


pleted, in all its glory of rare and costly 
marbles and golden mosaics. The oriental 
archictecture and the oriental glow and rich- 
ness of the decorations bear witness to the 
frequent intercourse of Venice with the east- 
ern lands in these days. Succeeding centuries 
have repeatedly enriched the glorious edifice, 
and it was used for varicus purposes in the 
best days of the Republic. Here assembled 
not only the synods and councils of the 
church, but congresses which were called to- 
gether to debate upon the public welfare and 





y of upon war or peace. According to the Byzan- 
the tine style, St. Mark has five separate domes, 
vant and a separate atrio, also dome roofed, and is 
er in cruciform in its ground plan. ‘The outer as 
st as well as the inner wal)s are faced with marbles 
A us- from the floor to the beginning of the mosaics 
the on the gold ground. Some five hundred 
nce, columns of marble, of most varied tints, em- 
‘ited bellish both the interior and the exterior of 
— this dream-like edifice. And here, if I had 
the it at hand, 1 would append John Ruskin’s 
the most glorious and poetic description of the 
basilica in his “ Stones of Venice,” for it is 
nd, only such accomplished students of architec- 
reat ture as he who can speak fittingly of this 
k’s. amazingly rich medieval temple. S. R. 
irat Sizth month 1st, 1875. 
ng a 
Ing REST AS A RENOVATOR. 
a “ Blessings on the man,” says Sancho 
the Panza, “ who first invented sleep!” Probably 
118, sleep came upon the first man rather as an 


net waka 
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unconscious fulfillment of the order of his 
being than as a discovery sought out and in- 
vented. Every mother and every nurse 
knows that sleep, instead of being welcomed, 
is contumaciously resisted by the little child, 
for, anticipating the character of manhood 
and womanhood, babies commence life by 
crying protests against the conditions of exist- 
ence. The chief and indispensable requisite 
to long and healthy life is rest, and the 
indication of its need is fatigue, just as cer- 
tainly as hunger prompts cating and thirst 
suggests drinking. Among the courses falla- 
ciously considered improvements on a state 
of nature is that resistance against rest which 
the feverish demands of society impose upon 
everybody. To go without food or drink 
would be quite as rational as to dispense with 
sleep and rest. Nobody thinks of abstinence 
from food, however, though it would be quite 
as sensible to see how long one could go with- 
out eating as without repose. On the contrary,. 
food and drink are drawn in as allies in the 
unnatural war against quiet of mind and 
body ; pressure on the brain and the stomach 
is maintained, that no part of the system may 
escape fatigue. The human constitution in 
all its parts and functions, is forced into 
unnatural and wasting excitement. 

It is an unweary world. And what then? 
It is a hungry world, too, and hunger finds 
relief in food. So should unrest find its 
relief in repose, and repose should be sought 
as resolutely as a hungry man seeks his 
dinner. We can no more exist without rest 
than without food. Why not remember the 
nightly recurring commemoration of primal 
institution and the seven days’ interval, 
whose antiquity is. proven by the mystical 
traditions concerning the number seven; 
traditions, the date of which no man can fix. 
One-seventh of man’s working time is conse- 
crated to rest, both by religious and natural 
sanction. It is overworked man’s privilege, 
and he, of course, will claim it. ‘These are 
matters to be thought of by those who are 
seeking “rest ’ and “recuperation” by rush- 
ing about over the railroads and among 
summer resorts, indulging in card parties, 
wine parties, “ hops,” and other inventions 
for keeping late hours, as if the whole design 
of the summer holiday is to crowd as much 
fatigue as possible into their season of “ rest.” 
—Publie Ledger. 
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TRE roof of Westminster Abbey, in Lon- 
don, long supposed to be of oak, when exam- 
ined last year was found to be of chestnut. 
It was sound and perfect, although it had 
stood for eight centuries already, which would 
go to show that chestnut timber is pretty 
good for building purposes. 
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THE CALIFORNIA PITCHER PLANT. 


One of the most remarkable products of 
the vegetable world, says the San Francisco 
Bulletin, and one for which this coast is fam- 
ous, is the singular plant which is familiarly 
known by the above title, but which among 
botanists is better recognized as Darlingtonia 
Californica. It is a native of the northern 
portions of the State, chiefly of the district 
around Mount Shasta, where it grows in boggy 
_ places on the slopes of mountains. It belongs 
to the natural order Saveaceniacea, and is the 
only species of its genus, though several of 
its near relatives are found in the swampy dis- 
tricts of the Atlantic States. Darlingtonia 
is remarkable for its habit of entrapping in- 
sects which are attracted toward the hood at 
the extremity of the tubular leaves, probably 
by its bright color and its resemblance to a 
flower. Once inside the hood, they pass down 
the tube which forms the stem, and on attempt- 
ing to escape find their exit prevented by a 
number of fine hairs pointing downward, 
which offer a secure means of imprisonment 
for the unfortunate insects. It is not unusual 
to find the leaf stems at their base filled to 
the depth of four or five inches with insect 
remains. Mr, Harry Edwards, who has re- 
cently spent some time in the region of Mount 
Shasta, and who has brought to San Fran- 
cisco some admirable specimens of the Dar- 
lingtonia, informs us that he counted no less 
than thirty-six insects of various orders which 
had met their death*in the embrace of this 
curious plant. It is somewhat singular that 
Darwin, in his new book on “ Insectivorous 
Plants,” makes no mention whatever of this 
species, particularly as the plant has been 
successfully cultivated in England. Mr. Rob- 
inson, of the Field newspaper, made a jour- 
ney to this country two years ago for the ex- 
press purpose of investigating it in its native 
wilds. The observations made by Mr. Ed- 
wards, especially those with reference to the 
species of insects entrapped, will at once be 
forwarded by that gentleman to Dr. Darwin, 
by whom they will probably be employed in 
a future edition of his book. The specimens 
which have given birth to these remarks have 
been admirably photographed by Bradley 
and Rulotson, and have been placed by Mr. 
Edwards on exhibition in the garden of the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 
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“HONOR ALL MEN.” 





Whom shall we honor? Kings on thrones all golden, 
With crowns of orient pearls, and Tyrian robe, 

Heirs of the might of generations olden, 
Stretching their sceptre over half the globe ? 


Whom shall we honor? Statesmen sage and hoary, 
Wise to retain, and wiser to reform, 
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|] Stirred by no thirst but that of life’s true lo 
Bold pilots through the darkness and the storm) 


Whom shall we honor? Poets chanting sweet] 
The lays of might that thrill a nation’s heart 
High souls that do their Master’s bidding me kir 
And on the mountain summits roam apart? * 


Nay, not these only ; infants in their weaknegg 
Slaves in their galleys, prisoners in their cell: 
Young girls that shrink and quail in maiden meek. 

ness, 
Sick, poor, unknowing—honor these as well, 





Calm let the voice be, kind as angel’s greeting ; 
Gentle the words, as one who fears to pain; Tk 
Reproach with pity, wrath with love still mee 1 t 
Searching how best thy brother’s soul to gain, 


So spake true saints of God, and won men’s fayoy. 
So lived meek Paul,in pure and blameless guile: 
Now with clear joy, and now in accents graver, 
Rousing each conscience, winning each to smil, 


So subtly truthful, courteous, calm and gentle, 
Drawing all hearts with cords of trust and love 
His true sons guarding with a love parental, 
He moved, as bright stars through the darkneg 
move. 


So spake our Master, patient, meek and lowly, 
To way-worn travelers, [srael’s wandering sheep 

He, the All-pure, receiving men unholy, 
Sharing their joys, and weeping as they weep, 


Yea, doubt it not; each soul deserves that honor; 
We may count none as common or unclean ; 
She beareth still the King’s true stamp upon her; 
Marred, half effaced, His likeness still is seen, 


Hushed be each word and thought of wrath and 
scorning. 
Turn not away in weariness or pride ; 
When the light dawns of life’s eternal morning, 
The poorest, frailest, may be at thy side. 


Yes, honor all; but keep thy heart’s best loving, 
For those true brothers, children of thy God, 
Ono the same pathway, to the same goal moving, 
The straight and narrow way our Master trod. 


Love with a love that does not fail nor languish; 
Enduring, zealous, hoping, helping all ; 
Quick to console all sorrow, soothe all anguish, 
Still burning brightly though the thick night 
fall. 


—Sunday Magazine. 
—_~-_ 40> —___——_- 


TAKE ALL. 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 


Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee, 


Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 

Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my will, and make it Thine ; 
It shall be no longer mine. 
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Take my heart, it is Thine own ; 
it shall be Thy royal throne. 
Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure-store. 
Take myself, and I will be, 
Ever, only, all for Thee. 
—Frances R. HAvercat. 





isaac 
From the Railway World, June 26. 
THE DISCOVERY AND INTRODUCTION OF 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The discovery of anthracite coal was made 
jn the Wyoming valley over one hundred 
ears ago, when it was used for smithing 
urposes, and during the revolutionary war 
quantities of it were taken down the Susque- 
hanna in arks for use at the government 
arsenal at Carlisle. The impression that it 
required an artificial blast to burn it, and the 
abundance of wood, prevented its introduction 
as a fuel for domestic purposes for many 
years. The first record we have of its suc- 
cessful use in a common grate was in 1808. 
Judge Fell, of Wilkesbarre, experimented 
with it, first using a wooden grate. He ar- 
ued that if he succeeded in burning up his 
wooden grate, he would then be warranted in 
making an iron one, which he afterwards did, 
making the grate with his own hands in his 
nephew’s shop. The following memorandum 
of the experiment was made by the judge at 
the time : 

Feb. 11, of Masonry 5808. Made the ex- 

riment of burning the common stone coal 
of the valley, in a grate, in a common fire- 
place in my house, and find it will answer the 
purpose of fuel, making a clearer and better 
fire, at less expense, than burning wood in the 
common way. 

[Signed] 

February 11th, 1808. 

The first discovery of coal in the Lehigh 
region was made at Summit Hill, in 1791, by 
a poor hunter of the name of Philip Ginter. 
He accidently discovered at the roots of a 
fallen tree the black dirt and pieces of coal 
forming the outcrop of the seam. He revealed 
his secret to Col. Jacob Weiss, for the con- 
sideration of a small tract of land and a 
water-power for a saw mill. He says ‘the 
discovery in a few years made hundreds of 
fortunes; but I may say it ruined me, for my 
land was taken from me by a man who said 
he owned it before I did, and now I am still 
& poor man.” 

To Nicho Allen, a famous hunter, tradition 
awards the merit of the discovery of coal in 
the Schuylkill region. In one of his expedi- 
tions he camped out over night, and built a 
fire among some rocks under shelter of the 
trees. During the night he felt an unusual 


JESSE FELL. 
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degree of heat upon his extremeties, and 
waking up he found the rocks a mass of 
glowing fire, he having ignited the outcrop 
of a vein of coal. This was his first ex- 
perience of stone coal. He never profited 
by his discovery, we believe, and in disgust 
with his experience in prospecting for coal, 
he removed to his native State in New Eng- 
land; sometime afterwards he revisited his 
old hunting grounds, and in attempting to 
cross the Mahanoy creek, he fell off a foot 
bridge or log and was drowned. His dis-. 
covery was made in 1790, at the foot of the 
Broad Mountains, 

The first successful attempt to introduce 
anthracite coal in the Philadelphia market 
was made in 1812 by Colonel George Shoe- 
maker, subsequently the proprietor and host 
of Pennsylvania Hall, in Pottsville, then as 
now the principal hotel in the place. The 
Colonel loaded nine wagons with coal from 
his mines at Centerville, and hauled them to 
Philadelphia for a market ; but the good peo- 
ple of the city had been so often deceived, as 
they supposed, in having rocks imposed upon 
them for stone coal, that the Colonel was de- 


\nounced as a swindler and impostor, a writ 


was obtained from the authorities to have 
him arrested, and he was obliged to make a 
hasty retreat from the impending justice of 
the ‘City of Brotherly Love.’ He had, 
however, succeeded in making sale of two 
loads at a cost of transportation, one to 
Messrs. White & Hazzard, of the Fairmount 
Nail and Wire Words, at the Falls of the 
Schuylkill, and the other to Messrs. Mellon 
& Bishop, of the Delaware County Rolling 
Mill. The remaining seven loads he gave 
away to blacksmiths and others for trial. Mr. 
White, after great difficulty and vexation, 
discovered the proper method of burning Col. 
Shoemaker’s “ black rocks,” which soon gave 
anthracite coal a reputation as fuel, making 
it a staple article, and forming an element of 
incalculable importance in the development 
and growth of the commerce, manufactures, 
and industrial enterprises of the country. 
Nothing has contributed more to the wealth, 
the growth, and the prosperity of Phila- 
delphia, especially, than the “black rocks,” 
for attempting to introduce which Col. Shoe- 
maker was denounced as a swindler and im- 
postor. 

In 1814 five ark loads of coal were sent 
down the Lehigh, only two of which reached 
Philadelphia; the coal they contained was sold 
to Messrs. White & Hazzard at $21 per ton. 
The regular shipments of anthracite coal 
commenced in the year 1820, by a shipment 
of 365 tons by the Lehigh Canal, which heads 
the statistical column of the American coal 
trade. In the year 1822 the first shipment 
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from the Schuylkill region was made of 1,840 
to the Schuylkill Canal. The shipment for 
the same year from the Lehigh region was 
2,240 tons, making an aggregate of 3,720 
tons. In the year 1829 the first shipment 
was made by the Delaware and Hudeon 
Canal Company of 7,000 tons; the shipment 
for the same same year from the Schuylkill 
region was 79,973 tons; from the Lehigh 
region, 25,110 tons; making an aggregate | 
production of 112,083 tons, which was an in- | 
crease over the previous year of 34,567 tons, 
and it broke up every coal operator engaged 
in the business in Schuylkill county. ‘here 
was sold on the line of the Schuylkill in 
1829; 3,332 tons ef coal, which was increased | 
to 1,789,205 tons in 1873. The quantity of} 
coal sent to Philadelphia increased from Col. | 
-Shoemaker’s nine wagon loads in 1812, to | 
1,398,505 tons by the Schuy!kill Canal and 








Reading Railroad in 1874, and by the North 
Pennsylvanian Road, and from Bristol, 
about 803,054 tons, making an aggregate of 
anthracite coal consumption in that city in 
1874 of 1,891,759 tons. These figures afford 
the best commentary that can be made, in 
illustration of the wonderful increase in 
population, and the growth, wealth and 
prosperity of the valley of the Schuylkill 
and of the city of Philadelphia since the in- 
troduction of anthracite coal. Equally po- 
tent has its influence been in the valley of 
the Lehigh, and all other channels through 
which it has passed. 
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THERE is no graver event in a man’s life 
than marriage. It may prove an inestimable 
blessing, the subtile influences of which will 
permeate every hour of the day, strengthen 
every fibre of his moral being, and by its sat- 
isfying repose to the affections give his intel- 
lect a calmer and more continuous sweep. It 
may also prove a desolating evil, numbing 
the sympathies, irritating and scattering the 
intellectual energies, distracting the life.— G. 
H, Lewes. 








NOTICES. 


The Western Quarterly Union of First-day Schools 
will meet at Unionville, Chester county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, the 30th inst., at 10 o’clock A. M. All 
interested are invited to attend. Exercises by the 
children and teachers are expected. Reports, giving 
the whole number of pupils, the average attend- 
ance, the number of books in the library, and the 
number taken out since last report, or in the year, are 
desired from each school. First-day schools are 
especially desired to furnish incidental remarks in 
connection with their reports, giving their practical 
experience and suggestions, with the titles of such 
books as have been found not only instructive, but 
also entertaining. Tuos. F. Sean, Clerk. 
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ITEMS. 
Proressor E. D. Corr, of Philadelphia, has foung 
the fossil remains of a camel in New Mexico, The 
animal was about the size of a dromedary. 


James Lick has fixed upon Mount Hemilton, Santg 
Clara county, Cal., for the building of the great ob. 
servatory for which he has given the sum of $8009. 
000. The building will contain the largest teleg. 
cope in the world. 


Tue Growrnu or Piants.—In some investigations 
into the relations between meteorology and the 
growth of plants, Hoffman states that from numer. 
ous observations in Central Europe, we may con. 
clude, as an average, that a difference of latitude of 
one degree causes and implies a delay or retarda. 
tion of 3} days of the various steps in the develop. 
ment of plants; especially of the blossoming in 
spring. 


Ix the city of New York, during the past month, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has succeeded in securing the conviction of a num. 
ber of Italian organ grinders for hiring children to 
beg for them, and also of the parents for letting 
out the children. The society is also turning its 
attention to all cases of street begging by minors, 
and several children, arrested under its orders, have 
been sent to institutions. Two cases of extreme 
cruelty to children are now under investigation, and 
will probably soon be brought before the courts, 
Public aid is asked in furnishing information to the 
society, and in defraying the expenses of its work, 
The office is at No. 860 Broadway. 


Tue use of honey to flowers has generally been 
suppi sed to be exclusively to encourage insects 
which are to aid in the fertilization of the flower, 
It has, indeed, been shown by recent workers in 
this branch of science, that only those flowers which 
need insect agency in this respect secrete honey or 
sweet liquid. Mr. Hooibreuk, of the Botanical Gar- 
den of Vienna, has recently published the results of 
come experiments, which go to show that this sweet 
liquid is essential to the full development of the 
pollen tubes. During the fertilization many plants 
which refuse to be fertilized by ordinary processes, 
become fully impregnated when a little honey is 
dropped on the stigma, prior to the application of 
the pollen.— Hz. Paper. 


A suN-pIAL that strikes the hour, has been in- 
vented by Abbé Allegret. It is simply a modifica- 
tion of what is termed the solar counter, for regis- 
tering the times at which the sun shines or is 
obscured. To effect this there are two balls, one 
black and the other yellow, fixed at opposite ends 
of a lever sustained by a central pivot. When the 
sun shines the black ball absorbs more heat than 
the yellow one, and the vapor of a liquid contained 
in the former is elevated to a higher temperature 
than inthe latter. As aresult, the vapor leaves the 
one ball, and, being cor densed in the other, this te- 
comes the heavier, overbalances the equilibrium, 
and in doing so sets free a weight, giving motion to 
the requisite clock-work. In the sun-dial referred 
to, a pair of these balis is fixed at every hour mark. 
When the shadow of the gnomon reaches any par- 
ticular hour mark one of the balls is shaded, a pre- 
ponderance of liquid enters the ball, the lever tilts, 
the mechanism is set going, and ‘a gong sounded as 
many times as the number of the hoyr to be indi- 
cated. Ofcourse the sun must shine at the time 
of the hour marks being passed by the shadow, or 
the time will not be struck.— Zz. Paper. 
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~~ ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, | 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER K 2 B = 
5 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 
Successors to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, B. DORSEY & SONS, 


PHILA PHIA. ° 
2 China, Glass, and 


~ HOUS EPERS, Queensware. 


And those commencing Housekeeping, can purchase at | Are offering great inducements to 
manufacturers’ prices, and a discount for cash, eee of French Chins Dinner and Tea Sets, Plain and 

| Decorated, choice styles and superior quality. An exten- 

; REFRIGERATORS, | sive and varied assortment of Chamber Sete. Foreign and 
Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, | Domestic Glassware, Piain, Cut, and Engraved. Our Stock 














Buckets, Be nehes, Brooms, _ aan re ae — purchased for cash, enabi- 
: Dg us to sell at the lowest cash prices. 
verin Were, Baprcal care devoted to Our Metal Department. 
’ n n to the 5 
{RON AND wouses ware ¥ nnn ane for | glass to order; either in full sets or joanne 
<itchen nse. OD . Manufacturers, 
Breen Nos. 220 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St.) 923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
PHIDADELPHIA. i?" Opposite the New Post Office. £1} 
a ——_—_—_—_—_———— 
A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 

For ten smal! children, under guarded care. Address | FRIENDS CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. (Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
| Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 


PRIN TING Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
. up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 


——— 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS, | ‘Beit patronage. 








Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. | 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled | = A I L O R I N G e 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. a 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., GUSTAVUS Gots HB, 


Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. — | (Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand.) 


CARPETINGS. | 531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, |. 4 Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 


;: rs ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. T 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. ee vchie. y erms 


BENJAMIN CREEN, aae PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 
29p 323 33 North Second St Philada. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautifull” Charming!" ‘Oh, how lovely f* “What are they | 
worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those who see the large, elegant | 
new Chromos produced by the European aod American Chromo Publishing | 
Co, Rvery one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they speak for themselves. Canvassers, Ageats, and Ladies and Geatlemen | 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever offered to make 
gmoney. For full particulars send stamp for confidential Circulars. 

Address F. GLE 
















A ON & 
$i - ae OR 


(FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 


LEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. \ 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 








STS i ae 


‘Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand | 
or made to order. ; | 
FACTORY AND SALESROOYS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. | 


WILSON & MILLER, 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


Cee Farnittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
en Events Hc, Gove Sennen, Pn I. F. HOPKINS, 


phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings} Manufacturer and Dealer in 

and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and| - - 

mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American Fine Cabinet Ware, 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad-) 

dings and other @addings of the best quality. HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 


for Caps; also Friends Caps made to order. 
~ OHESTER ACADEMY. ISAAC G. TYSON, 
ce CO LESTER ACADEM’ for oy PHOTOGR AP HER, 


class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two| 240 N. EIGHTH STREET 


a. PRIMARY and = Skilled and 
een Tne ill conn on iibeaed Photographing in all i's branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





{> Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neativ done 


he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 
GEORGE GILBERT, Principal. 
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EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 


MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Oan be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 

105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Roofing shipped to any part of tha country, also | 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Pain- | 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per galt | 
lon. Pitch $3 per barrel. 

*  PHILApeLpuia, June 7, 1875. | 
Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135. 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- | 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done | 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city ang 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c.,60c., 70c., 
+ 80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas, 
| All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 
WILLIAM INGRAW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets Accumulated,..- - $4,875,663.34. 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of 





L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, |its surplus premiums are returned to the members 


No. 16 South Third Street. 


WALTON’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


529 and 531 NORTH EIGHTH STREED, 
(Below Green st., Philada.) 


every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
| possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 

value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
| Agents Wanted. Apply to 





NEW BOOKS constantly received. 
FANCY STATIONERY in great variety.  4t 


H.S STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


—FOR— 


FALL AND WINTER, 


IN BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, MERINO, RAMPORE CASHMERE, 


BLANKET, CASHMERE, ETC., ETC. 


BOUND SHAWLS anp 
SHAWL BINDINGS. 





Uur success in catering to the shawl wants of Friends, the past year, has war- 
to please. Having sent a buyer abroad to 
select from foreign markets, we are better prepared than ever with many new things 


ranted us in making still greater efforts 


made expressly for our sales, and not to be found in any other house. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S, E. corner Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
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